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Art. XI. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — Miscellaneous Thoughts on Men, Manners, and Things. By 
Anthony Grumbler, of Grumbleton Hall, Esquire. 
Baltimore. Published by Coale & Co. 1837. 12mo. 
pp. 374. 

The author, in the prefatory epistle to this pleasant volume, 
says, that it was indited more for his own edification and amuse- 
ment than for the reader's ; which, he adds, will the more readi- 
ly be credited when he declares, that for the fifth part of a cen- 
tury, he hath been more a disciple of Coke's musty folios, than 
of Sir Walter's charming octavos ; and, withal, hath more fre- 
quently turned the pages of Spenser and Chaucer than of Moore 
and Byron. From this revelation, in connexion with the place 
of publication, we may, without even the credit of a shrewd 
guess, venture to pronounce the name of the author ; to lift the 
vizor of Anthony Grumbler, Esq., or, as we are now speaking of a 
lawyer, in legal parlance, to deprive him of his new alias. Who 
else can he be, than one of the most learned lawyers that has 
adorned the jurisprudence of our country ; one whose works have 
done incalculable good to the profession at home, and brought 
accumulated character upon it abroad 1 We venture to say, David 
Hoffman, Esq., of the Baltimore Bar ; aut Morus, aut Diabolus. 

We are glad to meet Mr. Hoffman at all times and on any 
subject ; for he brings to every thing the rich stores of a full and 
accomplished mind, attempered by a conscientious heart ; blend- 
ing refinement with learning, and the most extensive acquaint- 
ance with the business of life with the highest purity of senti- 
ment. His Course of Legal Study, which has lately passed to 
a second edition, was many years since examined at great 
length, and fully commended, in the pages of this journal ; but 
we cannot omit the present opportunity, — having a momentary 
jurisdiction over the learned author, — to express our continued 
sense of the distinguished merits of this work, upon which, time 
and the approving sanction of foreign jurists have fixed a seal. 
If we were called upon to designate any single work, which had 
exercised a greater influence over the profession 1 of the law in this 
country than all others, which had most stimulated the student in 
his studies, most facilitated his labors, and, in fine, most contrib- 
uted to elevate the standard of professional learning and morals, 
we should unhesitatingly select Hoffman's " Course of Legal 
Study." This is one of the few works, which should be the indis- 
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pensable companion alike of the student and practitioner. And 
yet, from some of the thoughts of Anthony Grumbler, in the 
volume before us, we have been led to fear that this work had not 
received that notice or patronage from the profession at home, 
which we feel persuaded it has enjoyed abroad, and which we 
know it richly deserves. Mr. Grumbler seems to allude to this, 
in the solicitude which he has expressed about the present book, 
and the farewell to it, which forms its concluding page. 

" We are, moreover, somewhat solicitous for a peep into futurity, 
that we may divine whether this little volume shall be in esse a year 
hence ; whether it shall attain unto the dignity of another edition ; 
or, whether it be destined to expire with its first breath. We have 
some hope it may live to boyhood, if not to man's estate ; but only 
because we remember what hath been said of Rabelais, how he 
starved from his most learned and able work on Physicks, but reaped 
a rich harvest of recompense from his Gargantua and Pentagruel ; 
and further, from what hath been recorded of the authors of some 
ponderous polyglot bibles, which paid them not for the paper, whereas 
others, as by the Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, of Peter Wilkins, 
Philip Quarrels, Baron Munchausen, et id genus omne, not only im- 
mortalized themselves, but enriched the booksellers and printers 
of their day, as well as of all ages and countries after. — And 
though these cases be not such, as, lawyers say, run quatuor pedibus 
with my own, yet may it be pardoned, in an author, to view these 
matters a little differently from the icy-hearted critics. We there- 
fore ask, why may not the graver works of Anthony Grumbler, 
Esquire, be utterly forgotten, and these, his lighter pages, rescue 
him from hopeless oblivion ? Why may not these concentrated con- 
ceits of his, be returned to, with renewed gusto, and his bookseller 
welcome him with the sweet sound of 'The Fourth Edition'? 
We would not be aliquis in omnibus et nullvs in singulis ; and hav- 
ing tried some grave octavos, expounded therein the nodi juris, and 
found them unsuited to the taste of the most of our fraternity, we 
have resorted to this small duodecimo, and augur for it a more 
favorable reception, as in it, fortunately, no topic can easily tire 
them, few of the subjects having been permitted to spread over 
more than a few pages. Let us then conclude with this our self- 
complacency, and add thereunto a little poetical colloquy between 
Squire Grumbler and his book ; but, being no poet, it shall be in the 
words of old Philip Stubbes, who, more than two hundred and 
fifty years ago, thus communed, ' dialogue-wise,' with the child of 
his imaginations. 

' The Aothok. — Well, sith thou wouldst so fain be gone, 
I can thee not witholde. 
Adieu, my booke ; God be thy speede, 
And blesse thee an hundred folde. 

' The Booke. — And you also, good maister mine, 
God blesse you with his grace, 
Preserve you still, and graunt to you 
In Heaven a dwelling-place.' " 
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We should be pleased to extract many of the good things and 
truths, which our author has uttered in the pages before us; 
but space will not permit. As our bed of criticism cannot be 
stretched, the patient's limb3 must be lopped in order to suit its 
narrow dimensions. Suffice it to say, of all the great family of 
grumblers, with whom we have dealt, the present is the most 
amiable and agreeable. His satire is without ill-nature, and his 
complaints without peevishness. His language is gentle and 
polished, and his topics interesting. Many of his thoughts are 
highly ingenious ; and the whole book forms an instructive con> 
mentary on the manners and morals of the day. 



2. — The Importance of Exalting the Intellectual Spirit of a 
Nation, and Need of a Learned Class ; a Discourse 
pronounced before the Phi Sigma Nu Society of the 
University of Vermont, August 3, 1836. By the Rev. C. 
S. Henry, Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philoso- 
phy, Bristol College, Pennsylvania. New York. George 
W. Holley. 1837. 8vo. pp. 44. 

This vigorous production has already gone into a second 
edition ; and it deserves all its success, for its scholarlike tone, 
and eloquent, racy style. We, do not altogether agree with Pro- 
fessor Henry's view, on the importance of our having a learned 
class or caste, set apart from the rest of the community ; but this 
is not the place to argue the question. Moreover, the opinions 
on political matters, particularly in the note to page 22, strike us 
as not a little visionary, the present state of the world considered. 
The author has evidently been driven to extreme, or at least ex- 
aggerated conservative opinions, by the abuses of liberty which 
have disgraced the last few years in this country. The great 
problem of this age, is not how to restore the old barrier, against 
the power of the people, — this would be an impossible and pre- 
posterous, even if it were not an unrighteous, attempt, — but to 
make the power of the people salutary, far beyond any other 
power, by enlightening the great mass. Even those who doubt 
that it can be done, must allow that its possibility is not disproved. 

The discourse breathes a noble love of learning, and shows 
everywhere abundant marks of intellectual powers, and an 
exceedingly rich, cultivation of them. Professor Henry is the ed- 
itor of " The New York Review," a journal of which one number 
only has appeared, but that displays so much ability, and such 
sound literary taste, that the public will do well to give it an 
ample support. We hope Professor Henry will often enrich its 
pages with his rare acquisitions in literature and philosophy. 



